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THE DUTY OF THE CHURCHES. 

BY FREDERIC PASST. 
Translated from La Conference Interparlementaire. 

Some time ago, it was the evening of Whit-Sunday, I 
went to hear a preacher whose merits I had heard highly 
spoken of. Who was this preacher and from what pul- 
pit did he speak ? I prefer not to say, and you shall see 
why. 

He spoke, of course, of the solemnity of the day. He 
dwelt upon that outpouring of the Spirit which it recalls 
and pointed out with great elevation of thought and lan- 
guage the progress which has been made in the morality 
and conduct of civilized peoples since the first Pentecost. 

He also pointed oat, alas ! the incompleteness of this 
progress and alluded, with as much energy as impartial- 
ity, to the gaps which still disfigure the present and which 
the future, let us hope, will be able to fill up. With grow- 
ing fervor he emphasized, especially, the often mon- 



strous contradictions to which custom causes us too easily 
to be resigned. 

"What a contrast," he said, " between what nations 
demand of their individual citizens and what they per- 
mit themselves to do ! To prevent or to repress individ- 
ual misdeeds, to prosecute or to punish the attempts 
made by the least of the citizens on the property or the 
life of one of his fellows, the whole machinery of the law 
is set into operation and the entire public force is called 
into action. And this same machinery, this same public 
force is constantly employed, not only without scruple but 
with pride, in making preparation for, organizing and 
carrying out, in the name of each nation as against others, 
enterprises the most odious and attempts the most fright- 
ful against their fortunes, their liberties and even their 
very existence. Murder and theft, between man and 
man, are detested and punished as crimes ; between 
nation and nation, they are permitted, glorified and 
blessed." 

I applauded from the bottom of my heart this noble 
and truly religious language. And I asked myself, not 
without sadness and a little indignation perhaps, why it 
is so rare; why, though doubtless sometimes uttered 
within the closed doors and the sacred precincts of places 
of worship, it is so rarely heard echoing outside ; why, to 
be perfectly frank, the ministers of different communions, 
Catholic, Protestant, Israelitish, not only figure in such 
small numbers in the ranks of the Societies whose aim, 
in the two worlds, is to combat war and to spread about 
them the spirit of international respect and justice, but 
even seem the greater part of the time purposely to hold 
aloof from them and to check rather than to encourage, in 
those whom they seek to influence, a disposition favora- 
ble to the work. Is there not, then, beyond the different 
forms in which is manifested this love of God and of one's 
neighbor which, as has been so justly said, are only one 
and the same thing, this love itself? And is the reproach 
true which is cast upon them by their enemies, that 
through envy of each other those whose mission it is to 
teach men the duties imposed upon them by their origi- 
nal brotherhood busy themselves with what divides them 
more than with what unites them and sacrifice at pleas- 
ure the chief thing to that which is merely accessory and 
the substance to mere appearance ? 

These were my reflections ; and, at the same time, as 
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if to soften their unpleasantness, there came to my mem- 
ory certain facts which prove that they were not wholly 
just. Let me mention two or three of them ; I might, if 
necessary, cite more. 

The first belongs to the epoch when the agitation began 
to grow in England against those cruel laws which, by 
excluding foreign grain, reduced the masses of the people 
to starvation as if by deliberate purpose, without profit 
furthermore either to the public treasury or to the class 
for whose benefit this regime had been established One 
day seven hundred and fifty ministers of the Gospel, from 
denominations the most diverse (it is well known that 
in England and America sects are numerous and their 
contests lively) met to consider this question. It was a 
sort of economic council. The discussion was not 
lengthy. They found themselves, says one of the histo- 
rians of that epoch, reunited, in spite of their differences, 
on the very summit of Christianity, on the common 
ground of justice and love ; and with one voice, with one 
heart in the name of religion and in the name of human- 
ity, they pronounced their anathema against a legislation 
which openly violated the most fundamental laws of 
humanity and religion. 

Some years later, in 1849, at Paris, in a Congress pre- 
sided over by Victor Hugo, a similar anathema was for- 
mulated by an assembly of men of different nationalities 
against another system of wickedness, that of war, a 
scourge more terrible than all natural scourges, which, 
different from storms, earthquakes and epidemics, afflicts 
men only because they choose to have it afflict them. 
Among those present, sitting on either side of the hero 
of the economic reform in England, Richard Cobden, 
were one of the most illustrious members of the French 
clergy, the abbot Duguerry, since curate of the Madeleine, 
and one of the most eloquent representatives of liberal 
Protestantism, Pastor Athanase Coquerel. It was the 
24th of August, the anniversary of the most cruel episode 
of the religious wars which had divided their fathers, St. 
Bartholomew's day. Cobden, making himself the inter- 
preter of the general feeling which was intensified by the 
recollection of this event, united their hands in his and 
the two men, amid the acclamations of the audience, 
renounced together both the hatreds of the past and those 
of the present. Unfortunately they had not the power 
to bring them to an end. 

Nearer our time and in circumstances which have 
proved the foregoing assertion to be only too true, in the 
course of the cruel events of 1870, just after the battle of 
Sedan, a few men, constrained at the same moment by 
the desire to protest against the continuation of massacres 
thenceforth without pretext, felt it their duty at the same 
moment, to go in the name of humanity, in the name of 
religion, in the name of imperiled European civilization, 
and bear to the camp of the conqueror the voice of Eu- 
rope which was awaiting from him the end of its woes. 



Who were these men who feared not to undertake to 
recall to him on whom depended at that time the peace 
of the world that he had promised to stop the day when 
he had repelled the aggression, not of a nation, but of a 
man, and that that day had arrived? They were with the 
addition of a couple of laics, Joseph Gamier and him who 
writes these lines, the Arch-Bishop of Paris, a victim 
some months later of another war, the sequel of the first, 
the Great Rabbi Isidore, Pastors Vallette and Martin Pas- 
choud and two or three others. 

Circumstances beyond their control, and which they 
always bitterly deplored, prevented the execution of their 
project. It had been conceived, however ; and pastors, 
rabbi, arch-bishop, clad in their robes and relying on their 
sacred office had found themselves ready to proceed side 
by side, hand in hand, against war, as they proceed 
always, be it said to their honor, against the vices, the 
miseries and the calamities public or private which still 
desolate even the most prosperous societies. 

Why, I repeat it, are such facts, if not exceptional, at 
least not very common? Why are harmonious actions 
like these, which do honor to all those who join in them, 
not the rule ? Why, to come back to the point where I 
started, in the ranks and at the head of the battalions of 
volunteers who are every day enlisting for the holy war, 
the war against war and its accursed deeds, do we not 
see oftener and in larger numbers the men who make a 
profession of being par Eminence the representatives 
and interpreters of the spirit of the God of peace and the 
shepherds of flocks to whom peace has been promised ? 

If my voice is not one which they deign to hear, let 
them listen to the voice of one of the most illustrious of 
themselves, who was not afraid to set an example both by 
speaking and writing, Father Gratry: "Crusades have 
been made in the centuries past," he says in his beauti- 
ful " Meditations on Peace;" "the great crusade is yet 
to be made, and it must be made without shedding blood 
and to prevent the shedding of blood. Europe arose to 
take from the infidels the lifeless stones of the tomb of 
Christ, but the real tomb of Christ, of Him who incarna- 
ted in himself the sufferings of humanity, is humanity 
itself which groans still under the power of injustice, 
of barbarism and of violence, shaken by wars and 
crushed by tyranny ; it is humanity which every man 
who believes in anything above brute force and beyond 
the sensual interests of the present day is bound 
to labor unremittingly and incessantly to deliver. To 
neglect or to repudiate this duty, to refuse to take part 
in this holy war or to laugh at the efforts and the devo- 
tion of those who undertake it, is to deny oneself, is to 
repudiate the high calling on which we pride ourselves ; 
it is, finally," added Father Gratry, " to commit the su- 
preme blasphemy, the only one for which there is no par- 
don, the blasphemy against the Spirit." 

Neuilly, Paris, France. 



